RODUCTION. 



The Surrealist revolution was, like any other, dressed in style. 
The first generation of Surrealists — Andre Breton, Paul 
Eluard, Louis Aragon, and others, who founded the move- 
ment in the 1920s — in the ardor and rigor of their definitions 
and exclusions may not have concerned themselves with the 
garb of their revolutionary pose, but Surrealism's impulse 
and compulsion to revolt was necessarily accompanied by 
fashion suitable to the revolution. Moreover, the metaphor 
and meaning of fashion were at the heart of Surrealist visual 
language and offered a natural correspondence to the physi- 
cal properties of disfigurement that became apparent in Sur- 
realist style. 

As the initial incendiary eruptions of SurreaHsm reified 
into an artistic style in the 1930s and thereafter, the fashion 
arts came to serve as a statement of the Surrealist vision and 
of the Surrealist faith in the connections between the every- 
day and the exceptional. Fashion became Surrealism's most 
compelling friction between the ordinary and extraordinary, 
between disfigurement and embellishment, body and con- 
cept, artifice and the real. Fashion's persistent preoccupation 
with Surrealism and Surrealism's fascination with fashion 
serve to identify the insurrection art offers to daily life and 
the accommodations style can make to the commanding vi- 
sion of art. That is, art of an inherently revolutionary charac- 
ter can make manifest its ideas in fashion. To some, it may 
seem difficult to imagine that an art initially composed of 
concepts and words and subsequently of images generated in 
the complexities of the intellect and subconscious imagina- 
tion would have its substantive consequence in the fashion 
arts, but that political picaresque is neither a denial of Surre- 
alism's values nor a depreciation of the fashion arts. Issues 
abide as readily and lastingly in dress and its conventions as 
in any other art. In fact, matters of fashion are especially 
powerful in their social and political implications and inti- 
mate contact with human values. 

Concepts may be naked at birth, but they are soon swad- 
dled in realities. The clothing that embraced the naked con- 
cepts of Surrealism became the inevitable signifier of the 
concepts it dressed and addressed. Surrealism's traffic be- 
tween the interior and exterior worlds was not diminished by 
jjje role of apparel in art; rather, the substantive participation 
of fashion in the definition of Surrealism and Surrealist 
style — the insinuation of fashion's tissue between the naked 
and the profane, the nude and the profound — yielded a deli- 
cate membrane of vibration between Surrealism's abiding 
antipodes of art and life. 9 
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In the beginning was the word. SurreaHsm began with the 
spoken and written word. Its early documents and richly 
evocative texts testify to an art of theoretical initiatives and 
verbal foundation. The first-generation Surrealists were, after 
all, convened by the words of Dada, the ideas of Freud, and 
the polemics of social conviction about art. While the word 
plays a resonant role throughout Surrealism, even in the fash- 
ion arts, that preoccupation was soon complemented by a 
fascination with objects. And almost immediately objects 
were accompanied by the fine arts. Only later, primarily 
through the premier Surrealists working in Paris in the 
I93OS5 did Surrealism fully seize the fashion arts. But when 
Surrealism came to fashion it was with fervor. Overtaking the 
fashion arts with zeal. Surrealism has never left. Ideas about 
fashion presentation in magazines, window display, and ap- 
parel have changed in the intervening years, but Surrealism 
remains fashion's favorite art. 

Fashion and its instruments were at the heart of the Surre- 
alist metaphor, touching on the imagery of woman and the 
correlation between the world of real objects and the life of 
objects in the mind. The Surrealist propensity to probe the 
epic description by Isidore Ducasse, Comte de Lautreamont, 
of the beautiful as "the chance encounter of a sewing ma- 
chine and an umbrella on a dissecting table" reveals Surreal- 
ism's need for language, imagery, and fashion. The recourse 
to Lautreamont, in a line from his poem Les Chants de Mai- 
dor or (1868-70), is also indicative of the Surrealist fascina- 
tion with the heritage of French literary Symbolism of the 
nineteenth century. As the Surrealists would have it, beauty 
comes by chance because of the innately superior conditions 
of the subconscious to those that are controlled and regu- 
lated by reason. The rational would always subjugate the true 
impulses of language, the Surrealists assert, but for the unan- 
ticipated, the extraordinary, and the aleatory. Lautreamont's 
example depends upon the trio of objects as well as their jux- 
taposition. His description was used both literally and evoc- 
atively by the American artist Man Ray. In his photograph 
Beautiful as the Fortuitous Encounter on a Dissecting Table 
of a Seiving Machine and an Umbrella (1933; frontispiece), 
he saw the image in a clear-eyed manner, almost banal in its 
obvious depiction of an odd juxtaposition. In the sculpture 
The Enigma of Isidore Ducasse (1920; pp. 12-13), Man Ray 
offered his vision clairvoyantly and mystically, allowing us to 
understand the contents of the work by what we know intel- 
lectually and by our assumptions based on the title. Even as 
we believe we know what lies beneath the hemp and twine, i : 
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the shape maintains its hulking uncertainty. Like SurreaUsm 
in general J the object cherishes its secrecy. The dissecting ta- 
ble, in its uninflected whiteness, variously interpreted as the 
bed and the clear plane of examination, provides the place 
of confrontation for the umbrella, symbol of the male, and^ 
the sev^ing machine, an updating of the distaff as symbol of the 
female. Furthermore, the sewing machine could represent the 
female worker who in the early years of this century worked 
in the clothing industry, but it could also represent woman's 
industriousness in the home in the task of providing dress. 
Becoming an easy aphorism for Surrealist chance and juxta- 
position, the encounter proposed by Lautreamont establishes 
the sewing machine as an essential surrogate for the woman. 
Its process is deemed female and its consequence— fashion — 
is also preeminently female. When Man Ray attempted to 
give a mysterious presence to the poetic encounter in The 
Enigma of Isidore Ducasse, he created a visual sign, even in 
its absence of sight within, for the poet's declaration. What 
poetry had thereby declared to be possible, art could 
substantiate. 

But the sewing machine and its products were not invisible 
in the Surrealist world. The technology of the machine held 
its own special allure for the artists of the modern revolution, 
and the sewing machine itself was a palpable presence, Jo- ^^/v^ 
seph Cornell, the American artist who became famqus for his 
idiosyncratic Surrealist-inspired collages, was empitoyed in 
the 1930s as a textile designer for the Trayha^enTJommerciaJ^^ \ 
Textile Studio in New^York. There he recognized the sewing^ 
machine as an instrument of fabrication and fantasy. The 
sewing machine makes the clothing, but it also makes the 
woman, as if sewn/sown from the fruition of the machine. 
Cornell's understanding of the fertility of the sewing machine 
was already apparent in his untitled 1931 collage (p. 15), sub- 
sequently published in Harper's Bazaar as one of two images 
dealing with sewing; in them the sewing machine creates not 
only the garment but also the woman within it. In the back- 
ground^omen work at sewing machines along an assembly 
line. Flowers and corn appear as the raw materials of textile 
and ultimately of the fashionable woman who emerges as the 
machine's creation. Redolent of the Lautreamont metaphor 
for beauty, Cornell's mode;} ex machina is fashion's creation 
from the raw and psychologically charged materials of the 
sewing machine. Cornell shared with many Surrealists an 
obsession with the image of woman and a reticence about 
women. Such contradictory impulses in image- making could 
be reconciled by the sewing machine as woman's symbol. 

The sewing machine had always been present in the Surre- 
alist vision, from an early occurrence in an object, Here Lies 
Giorgio de Chirico (reproduced in La Revolution Surrealiste, 
March 15, 1928), by Louis Aragon and Andre Breton, which 
places a small sewing machine in front of a model of the 
Tower of Pisa, through such examples as Salvador Dali's cat- 
alog cover for an exhibition of his prints at the Julien Levy 
Gallery m New York in 1934 (an early and critical Surrealist 
exhibition in the United States) and a sewing machine within 
a landscape in the Prague Surrealist bulletin of April 9, 1935. 
What Man Ray saw within the enigma of a package,' Oscar 
Dominguez viewed as specifically sexual in his Electrosexual 
Sewing Machine (1934; p. 14), again with the woman and 
fertility as the machine's production. In a 1934 edition of 
Lautreamont's Chants de Ualdoror (p. 15), Dali illustrates 
the sewing machine in the process of creating woman, a me- 




chanistic version of the tale from Genesis. The God-Creator 
for Dah is the male force, not necessarily the Godhead, but 
the male who creates, cannibalizes, and controls. To the 
aphorism that clothes make the man, the Surrealists offered 
their alternative: the sewing machine makes the woman. By 
extension, the beauty residing in the woman — and all those 
other forces the Surrealists associated with beauty and with 
women — was the compression of clothing and form as if in- 
dissolubly sewn together. Sown and sewn by man and ma- 
chine, woman emerges clothed. 

Max Ernst anticipated the Surrealist fascination with fashion 
in his 1919 lithographs Fiat modes, pereat ars (Let There Be 
Fashion, Down with Art; p. 16), a suite of fashion plates that 
are a justification of the mode as well as its humor. Undenia- 
bly important within the Ernst oeuvre, these lithographs 
show the artist's stylistic affinity to Giorgio de Chirico and 
derivation of the mannequin surrogate for the human figure 
from the Italian artist. De Chirico stood as a precursor to the 
Surrealists rather than a colleague, but his role was essential 
to the Surrealist imaging of woman in an inanimate form. 
That de Chirico's particular interest was the mannequin is a 
commitment to the possibility of fashion as human meta- 
phor. The de Chirico mannequin is both an individual and a 
standard, both a single human being and the generic human. 

Ernst played with the significance of luxury and fashion, 
substituting modes for the more likely lux (let there be 
light, of bibUcal text, but recognizing the equivalence of luxe 
and mode as interpretations of fashion. His express denial of 
art and ostensible preference for fashion avow a sense of the 
freshness and changing aspect of fashion, not an undesirable 
quality to Ernst and many others involved with Dada and 
Surrealism. Because fashion presented a more ephemeral ar- 
tistic mode, it enjoyed an advantage over the obdurate and 
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unchanging aspects of the fine arts. The mechanistic fantasies 
of mannequins, machines, quasi-equations, and animarei 
dress forms provided Ernst with the translation of the me- 
chanical devices favored by Dada into a more implicitly hu- 
manized or anthropomorphic art preferred by the Surrealists. 
It is as if Goya's image of the mannequin as surrogate for the 
human being was being brought into the new century and a 
new context. The precise measurements and anthropometric 
calculations of Fiat modes offer another device in fashion's 
comprehension and metamorphosis. Whereas Vitruvian the- 
ory and the Renaissance study of perspective had placed man 
and his optic at the center of all quantification and viewing, 
Ernst placed the mannequin there as the measure of all that 
surrounds. To see the tailor as the artist and the mannequin 
as form is to make of Pygmalion a story about clothing. In de- 
claring pereat ars^ Ernst denounced the pretension of the fine 
arts in favor of the creative energy of fashion. Although this 
gesture was finally no more than a symbolic action on Ernst's 
part, it permitted subsequent artists to present their work in 
"low art" formats, like that of the lithograph on inexpensive 
paper utilized in Fiat modes, Ernst proffered the possibility 
of mistaking his art for a sales catalog, a commerical adver- 
tisement, or the popular newspaper and magazine represen- 
tations of fashion that were becoming commonplace in the 
new century. It is, then, not entirely startling to realize that in 
fl927 and 1928 Belgian Surrealist artist Rene Magritte il- 
lustrated the fur catalogs for Maison Samuel, a fashionable 
boutique in Brussels (p. 17). Commercial fashion art and il- 
lustration could hardly be an inappropriate enterprise if 
Ernst had sought fashion's effects while ennobfing its func- 
tions. TA^entieth-century ready-to-wear has generated sub- 
stantial popular imagery through advertising, and that 
imagery was examined and plundered not only by Surrealism 
but also by Cubist collage. Moreover, Ernst's particular de- 
pictions of fashion addressed its internationalism, employing 
texts in French, German, and Latin along with mathematical 
formulas. If fashion were wholly frivolous, as some would 
have it, then its representation could hardly be so linked with 
languages of cognition and expression. 

Ernst's appropriation of images from commerce is also ev- 
ident in his collage The Hat Makes the Man (1920; p. 18). A 
work of pasted paper with its constituent elements taken 
from popular advertising for men's hats, it offers the repeti- 
tions found in commerce as a means to art. Further, the 
variations on the hat suggest its inference as psychic synec- 
doche, Freud having readily identified the man with his hat. 
Although the Surrealists refused to grant Freud the literal ac- 
curacy of his interpretation of symbols, they used many of his 
psychoanalytic constructions to advance their own intuitions 
of meaning. Thus, in a popular image — and a popular 
expression — Ernst realized the dramatic and suggestive po- 
tential of the fashion object, but also that moment when the 
article of clothing is the metaphor, metamorphosis, and 
metaphysics of the man. 
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Reproduced under the rubric "The Pulse of 
Fashion," Cornell's collage was the embodiment 
of woman as garment and of the sewing 
machine as creative enterprise. 




Likewise, two images of hats photographed by Man Ray in with a tip can be construed as SurreaUst symbol and genitaHa 

zie 1930s (p. 18) and published together in an article by Tris- when it is sufficiently dissociated from the figure to become 

tan Tzara in Minotaure (more or less a house journal of Sur- its own independent object. 

realism), in 1933, may indicate the specific interpretive The isolating, modifying, and comprehending of ordinary 

jpossibilities of fashion even, as contemporary critic Rosalind objects and their meanings had been sanctioned by the Surre- 

Krauss has pointed out, in the paradoxical relationship be- alist movement's Dada progenitors. In the transition from 

rween the camera's witness and the Surrealist vision. In an Dada to Surrealism, the object provided an important har- 

article devoted to the automatism of taste, Tzara contended mony, suggesting that all things, even those achieved by 

that a certain large hat with an opening was specifically vag- chance or presented in new associations or radical dissocia- 

inal and that hats could be argued to be expressions of spe- tions, could be said to have meaning. Furthermore, the artis- 

cific conscious and unconscious ideas. In these instances, the tic sanctification of the ordinary object could challenge 

hat makes the woman in every regar^. The brim of a hat may customary definitions of art as a lofty and separate achieve- 

obscure the wearer, resulting in the disfigurement or literal ment. Accorded radical autonomy in Surrealist theory and 

disembodiment of the hat, thus casting it on its own as an art, the object could be the surrogate of the figure, and it 

item of apparel and as a symbol. The crease or crevice of the could be the powerful expression of all that is unseen and/or 

hat becomes both an abstract field and a symbol offered in unexpressed in a given image. The fashion object, like the 

association with eye and gender. Correspondingly, the hat fashion machine, could be a most powerful force in the simul- 
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Working in Cologne in 19 19, Dada artist Max 
Ernst pronounced the dressmaker's art to be the 
equal of, if not superior to, the fine arts. Fiat 
modes, a portfolio of eight lithographs, adopts 
the mannequin figures of Giorgio de Chirico's 
Metaphysical paintings but transforms them 
into creations that are uniquely Ernst's own. 



taneous deconstruction of the figure and remembrance of its 
presence that inevitably dwells in the garment. The fashion- 
related objects of Surrealism include Man Ray's somewhat 
sinister Gift (1921; rephca p. 10), as well as hangers, thim- 
bles, scissors, and mannequins and dress forms. 



"Music remains confined," de Chirico had written in dispar- 
agement of the power of music to carry the full meaning of 
the Surreahst impulse. Nonetheless, music played a role in the 
Surreahst imagination, most especially in the form of musical 
instruments, which were thought to bear resemblances to 
women. The objectification of woman (the notion of woman 
as object), would include the concept of woman as surrogate 
musical instrument, posed by Man Ray in Le Violon d'Ingres 
(1924; p. 19). The woman as stringed instrument became a 
preoccupation of many Surrealist artists, including Salvador 
Dah, as in his Flamenco Dancer (1949—50; p. 22). From 
these postulations, the transference to fashion was a simple 
matter. If the shape of the body could be seen as similar to the 
stringed instrument, then the body could take on the form of 
the instrument as in^arl Lagerfeld's design for Chloe (1983; 
p. 35) and Christian Lacroix's creation for Jean Patou (1985; 
p. 24) of dresses that fulfill the concept of Man Ray. The pres- 
ence of music in another form is also important to the possi- 
bility of realizing the absolute and the mysterious through 
the visible and real. The Romantic synaesthesia that sought 
transference among the senses could also allow music to 
serve as a metaphor for woman; siren and muse in the photo- 
graphs of Serge Lutens (pp. 21, 33, 34), she might stand for 
perfection in sound as well as for visual beauty. Musical notes 
describe form in Valentine Hugo's program design (1941; p. 
22), but so too does music become form in the musical-nota- 
tion dress (1937; p. 25) designed by Elsa Schiaparelli and the 
ode to the treble clef (1984; p. 22) designed by Dominique 
Lacoustille. As a form that has presence yet is invisible, music 
held some intrigue for the Surrealists and necessarily had its 
role in their depiction of woman as musical form. In dress, it 
had its harmony as well. 

Just as music could be envisioned as both an abstract form 
and a physical presence, so too the biomorphic abstractions 
that characterize much Surrealist art found their way into the 
free forms of dress and the definition of the human being as 
an abstract flow among units of the body. What could seem 
almost nonrepresentational in some Surrealist art became in 
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llailj''s hands mutations on the body bulbous, emaciated, or 
: ogated, with the parts of the body achieving a new order 
" namic in accordance with their psychosexual role as 
- , . . ed by Dali. The Surrealism of sculptor Jean Arp, as in 
^ Nose-Cheeks (1925-26; p. 30) and Human Concretion 
-33; p. 28), and later of painter Yves Tanguy, as in Multi- 
lation of the Arcs (1954; pp. 26-27), which lacked the 
..native and representational modes found in the work of 
ifcrir colleagues Dali and Magritte, did not immediately in- 
^" jience dress. In the 1980s, however, it came to affect many 
: .:gners who sought an abstraction that might surpass the 
nventional description of the body in an analytical anat- 
-y. Georgina Godley's highly conceptual Shaped Under- 
:ii and Shaped Dress (both 1986; pp. 29, 31) reorder and 
- >rract forms derived from the body. Put to the extreme test 
adapting purely abstract, biomorphic form to a manner of 
ess compatible with human anatomy, fashion has risen to 
- 1 challenge with humor in the 1985 dresses of Olivier Guil- 
:TLin (pp. 26, 27) and with elan in the carefully wrought 
reve of a 1984 Claude Montana coat (p. 30). Fashion is, like 
capable of abstractions. 



reking marvels and realizing dreams, the artists and design- 
:^ of Surrealism came to illusionism and to deceits of the eye 
> primary devices for both concealing and revealing the mar- 
rious in a mundane world. To Rene Magritte, his Magic 
'irror (1928-29; p. 46) seemed to be a place wherein the 

- ality reflected became an act of imagination. In Not to Be 
■ sproduced (1937; p. 44), the framed mirror enjoys an 
' onic relationship with the framed picture in its representa- 

- on of the purportedly real. In The Human Condition, I 
1934; p. 44), picture window and picture frame coincide, 

providing variable elements in the determination of a Surre- 
alist reality. Magritte's passive observers in an absurd world 
and his lambent observations on perceived worlds within 
rrames made vexing mirror pictures. 

The superior image of the mirror obtained in clothing as in 
art, with mirrors appearing as creative fastenings on an Elsa 
Schiaparelli jacket (p. 38) and as a pictorial device on one by 
Yves Saint Laurent (p. 39). But the^irror is only part of the 
fantasy of reflections on appearance and illusion engaged in 
by these designers. The creation of illusion, whether of a fig- 
ure, candelabrum, or mirror, gives to clothing the full fran- 
chise of art, allowing implications of narrative, mystery, and 
deep reflection to occur as a function of dress. The vesting of 



clothing with this figurative and fantasied role marks Surre- 
alism's assimilation into dress. In photography, the process is 
manifest in works by Cecil Beaton and Horst P. Horst (pp. 
42, 43), who manipulate the spectator by creating an ambi- 
guity between what is literally within the picture and the 
reality outside the image. In painting, the same possibiUties 
for adjusted spectatorship prevail — ^whether to establish the 
certainties of perceived realities and the security of a fixed 
position for the observer or, in Surrealism, to exacerbate the 
uncertainties of both. But dress that plays with the real and 
unreal is all but unanticipated. The mirror of vanity and 
dress was shattered by the reflections and revelations of 
Surreahsm. 
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The Surrealist striving for an analogue to the human body 
found fulfillment in the mannequin and dress form as well as 
in classical statuary. These comparable sets of bodies af- 
forded possibihties for both fashion and the fine arts to rep- 
resent the figure and to demonstrate the transmutation into 
art of the form found in nature. Thus Surrealist poet and 
filmmaker Jean Cocteau, in his film The Blood of a Poet 
(1930), would promote the entanglement between "living 
drapery," the classical form that becomes a kind of body, and 
the statue, the structure that extends the life of the real body, 
setting off a play in transitions between the real and the arti- 
ficial. Adding theater and lived theatricahty to the recipe of a 
real world concocted from the ingredients of the imagination, 
Cocteau (p. 52), who worked in virtually all the visual arts, 
elided the real and the imagined with the same fluidity with 
which he moved among the arts. Rejected by doctrinaire Sur- 
realism, Cocteau's film nonetheless called upon Surrealist 
styles. 

In diverse expressions over the next fifteen years, Cocteau's 
obsession with Hellenistic statuary would be played out in 
fashion; for example, in 1936 Horst would photograph a 
model in fashionable Grecian dress for Vogue (p. 51), placing 
her against a draped column in an underwater setting; and in 
1937 Mme Alix Gres would dress a statuarylike mannequin 
in an elegant drapery for the couture pavilion of the Exposi- 
tion Internationale in Paris (p. 51). Almost a decade later, the 
illustrator A. M. Cassandre would bring the image of living 
drapery to its ultimate incarnation (p. 65) by eliminating the 
figure entirely. 

Inhabiting the mysterious piazzas of Giorgio de Chirico, a 
painter deeply admired by the first-generation Surrealists, 
were mannequins derived from fashion. In The Disquieting 
Muses (1917; p. 60), they are fitted with hat blocks for heads 
(the one on the right having been removed Uke a hat and set 
on the ground as if in respite). In the artist's Metaphysical 
landscapes, the figures are standard-bearers for the human, 
but their forms do not call to mind images df the Hellenistic 
ideal but rather, as William Rubin has pointed out, figures 
"made of 'stuff . . . cloth, wood, metal, cardboard, as well as 
other materials." 

The diminutive mannequin forming the bottle for Elsa 
Schiaparelli's fragrance Shocking (p. 203) is likewise a 
standard for the human, but in this case it represents an ac- 
tual body: that of movie star Mae West, whose hourglass fig- 
ure was once favored by women of fashion. In a 1938 
advertisement, the bottle is metamorphosed into a dress form 4 9 




Film Sull 

In this image from Cocteau's first film, a 
calcified Lee Miller plays a figure in transition 
between Hellenistic sculpture and real life. The 
immobile, stonelike aspect of the body 
envisions both the persistence of an artistic ideal 
and the anticipation of death. 

OPPOSITE ABOVE 

Mannequin in Lame Evening Dress, 
by Alix Gres, Pavilion d*Elegance, 
Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1937 
Photograph Wols 

Published Harpers Bazaar^ New York, 
September 15, 1937 

Tableaux featuring pitted, statuaryhke 
mannequins were used for the presentation of 
couture fashion at the exhibition. 
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HORST E HORST (German, born 1906) 

Fashion Photograph, 193 6 

Published Vbgwe, New York, March 15, 193 ^ 

Wearing an elegant Madeleine Vionnet gown, 
the model is placed in an underwater grotto 
against a classical drapery form. The fantasy 
landscape isolates the figure and associates the 
dress with both classical garments and the idyll 
of the sea. 



(p. 62), but the addition of a heart alludes to a living body, 
bringing the transmutation of forms full circle. Schiaparelli, 
in her autobiography Shocking Life (1954) dwells on the de- 
termination of the perfect mannequin from the calibration of 
West's measurements, thereby fostering the mythos of the fig- 
ure that becomes the mannequin and the Surrealist ideal of 
the transference betw^een the living and the inanimate. Surre- 
alism also offered an archaic twist on the identification of the 
real and less than real. The wandering women of Paul Del- 
vaux's painting The Staircase (1948; p. 60) were, like Mae 
West, Edwardian recollections dressed to historicist stan- 
dards rather than contemporary taste. The ideal Surrealist 
woman was unattainable for any number of reasons, but in 
this rendering of Delvaux's imagination, it was primarily be- 
cause she was of another vintage, a woman placed in the past 
never to be wholly retrieved or realized in the present. The 
juxtaposition of figure and dress form serves as counterpart 
to the artist's Dance of Death motif in other paintmgs, where 
a living figure confronts a skeleton. That the symbol is a dress 
form and not a skeleton implies a living other and not neces- 
sarily death. Thus, the spiritual and living equivalence may 
be found in the fashion form. Similarly, Man Ray's Aviary 
(1919; p. 72) employs a dress form in place of the living figure 
and makes the formal armature of the body a place of sanc- 
tuary or a cage, the figure eviscerated. 

A suite of mannequins were presented as apparitions 
d'etres-objets (phantom object-beings) by a group of artists 
at the Galerie Beaux-Arts in the 1938 Exposition Interna- 
tionale du Surrealisme in Paris (pp. 58-59). The last major 
Surrealist exhibition before the Second World War, it was or- 
ganized by Paul Eluard, Andre Breton, and Marcel Du- 
champ, with the participation of all the major Surrealist 
artists in France. Related works such as Salvador Dali's 
Rainy Taxi ( 193 8 ) pressed mannequins into service as char- 




acters in a charade^ — a dormant and provocative masquer 
ade — but the core of the effort was the bizarre collection o 
mannequins positioned along appropriate city thorough- 
fares, each figure demonstrating the essential traits of its art- 
ist-creator and the possibilities for invention within a given 
structure. These surrogates for living figures were inevitably 
subjected to greater distortion and display than living models 
and perhaps were even more imaginatively dressed than con- 
ventional representation would allow Live models were also 
used in the exhibition, however, creating real uncertainty as 
to which were alive and which were not. That these works 
were achieved in 1938, when many of the Surrealists had em- 
braced disciplines related to fashion suggests the possibility 
that Surrealism envisioned fashion phenomena as the experi- 
ence of art and that art had the attributes of fashion. Had the 
same demonstration of virtuoso talent been presented as a 
magazine article or a window display, it might have been de- 
nied the outrageous and memorable impact of this exhibition 
in 1938. At the 1937 Exposition Internationale in Paris, the 
Pavilion d' Elegance had, in fact, already presented manne- 
quins in a manner to engage SurreaHst duplicity regarding 
objects and the real (pp. 51, 56). 

The appropriation of mannequins into art in 1938 had 
specifically been anticipated earlier in the decade by artist- 
poet Marcel Jean and others. Jean's Horoscope (1937; p. 72), 
which also appeared in the 1938 SurreaUst exhibition, used a 
painted dressmaker's dummy to establish the connection be- 
tween the living figure and the form in fashion. Herbert Bay- 
er's Self-Portrait (1930; p. 66) saw the photographer as a 
mannequin being disassembled on the spot. 

The proposition of Surrealist art as a simulacrum of either 
sculpture or dressmaking allowed the art a particularly per- 
verse twist on the associations between the artificial and the 
real. Pygmalion was meeting Freud in a dramatic encounter. 



The result was a remarkable analysis of tl|ie probity of cloth- 
ing and its relation to the naked figure, Dali's Night and Day 
Clothes of the Body (1936; p. 69) provided a metaphor for 
undress and dress. Magritte's Homage to Mack Sennett 
(1934; p, 75) offered the dream and reality of clothing in 
canny anticipation of a famous advertising slogan, which, be- 
ginning in 1949, proclaimed: "I dreamed I was ... in my 
Maiden form bra/' and sent the protagonist seminaked into 
adventures of importance. Magritte established the paradox 
of clothing as a lesson in body revelation and concealment, 
the interplay, especially in women's clothing, between the 
body and its clothing in modesty, but with intimations of the 
body exposed. 

Rene Magritte admired a brief poem by Paul Eluard: "In the 
darkest eyes, the brightest eyes have secluded themselves." 
The Surrealist fascination with the eye, its optical complexity 
in conscious vision and in unconscious dreaming, sight and 
voyeurism, blindness and acuity, rendered it as both object to 
be seen and seeing device. Of the latter, its role in relation to 
the Freudian tilt of Surrealist interpretation was manifest in 
Surrealist Hterature and art, though some artists such as Ma- 
gritte objected to the purely Freudian interpretation of his 
optical imagery. Nonetheless, the mutilated eye of Un Chien 
Andalou (1929; p. 79), by Dali and Luis Buiiuel would seem 
to be an unambiguous example of the psycho sexual interpre- 
tation of autonomous body parts. The eye could achieve in- 
dependence from the rest of the body and venture into the 
imagination as both object and subject. Sometimes severed, 
occasionally Cyclopic, perversely propped up or injured by 
the presence of a crutch, the eye was both seeing and seen. 

The migrations and transmutations of the eye appear in 
Surrealist objects as diverse as a metronome (Man Ray's In- 
destructible Object^ 1923; p. 78), and in garments that bring 
the eye to the surface (a Schiaparelli dress, providing indis- 
pensable testimony to the anthropos of what might otherwise 
seem to be only a vase of flowers). The Surrealist eye was sim- 
ulated by Yves Saint Laurent in Les Yeux d'Elsa (1980; p. 
71), a dress emulating Schiaparelli's style of the 1930s and a 
tour de force in admiration and advancement of the idea of 
the eye. Schiaparelli mingled the eye with celestial themes in 
her Astrology Collection of 1938, a concept also adopted by 
Larry Shox in his Celestial Eye Suit (1985; p. 70). Shox's hy- 
brid suggests the possibilities latent in the eye motif as a Sur- 
realist theme: it is cosmic and at the same time personal and 
intimate, vision being a shared, world-defining experience of 
all humans and the specific optic of dreams, both collective 
and individual. As the eye could be conceived as the represen- 
tation of a disembodied, derationalized part of the body, its 
role was both rational in the analytical matters of perception 
and irrational in the instinctive matters of reverie and imagi- 
nation. Magritte's The False Mirror (1928; p. 78) had, after 
all, implied the eye to be a representation of the real world, its 
reality a deeper enigma for its reversal into the self and the 
"falseness" of the eye being its way of traducing the observed 
phenomena of the world. If the same dissociated eye is able to 
transport itself, Horuslike, to the garment, it makes of the 
apparel a transitional point between the i?eal and reflected, 
optical and artificial. Indeed, designers such as SchiapareUi 
and Saint Laurent delight in such a paradox about clothing 
and use the eye to bring clothing's voyeurism and its specta- 
tor ship to the very surface of what Surrealist-inflected fashion 
might be. 




Lovers (1932-34, p. 99) , which then became the paradigm 
for fashion advertisements, with the model placed under the 
large sign of the lips (p. 85). To establish the lips as the larger 
and unchanging sign with the variation of figures beneath 
was essentially to use the Surrealist symbol as a fixed idea. 

When lips were liberated, they had the power to migrate to 
other parts of the body and to serve as the fundamental aper- 
ture of the beautiful woman — ^and conceivably of art itself. 
As envisioned by Schiaparelli, lips could have their mischie- 
vous and erotic aspects; in the Lip Coat (1971; p. 86) by Saint 
Laurent they might appear to be tamer. That they could be 
interpretive and suggestive of physical sensuality through 
symbolic indirection made them a preeminent Surrealist sym- 
bol. Furthermore, that Surrealism saw such a symbolic de- 
vice through transformations in media, level of discourse, 
changes in decoration, and standards of decorum should 
serve as an example of Surrealism's latitude with its image- 
making. The lips of Surrealism give no sign of elitism. Their 
Surrealist sensuality and symboUsm were broadly effective. 

Of all the disembodied parts, perhaps the one most vulnera- 
ble to fantasy is the hand. Creative yet only obliquely sexual, 
a composition of parts on its own, functional and essential, 
the hand provided a protagonist for the Surrealist theater of 
the body. Perceived as an independent actor visually sepa- 
rated from the body in a photograph by Lee Miller, it could 
cast shadows in the vision of Maurice Tabard (both 1931; p. 
89). It could be observed with clinical clarity, become the evil 
hand with tapering talons, or serve a useful purpose in clos- 
ing a garment. The clawlike fingertips and nails of Schiapa- 
reUi's Black-Suede Gloves (1938; p. 102) have the sinister 
charm of the invented and disembodied hand, yet are still re- 
cognizably long gloves. The gnarled, withered hands of DaH's 
apparitional figures in Woman with a Head of Roses (1935; 
p. 90) clutch with the paradox of their utility and their ugU- 
ness. For Dali, these grizzled hands can close around the bust 
or waist, while for a succession of designers the hands pro- 
vide a natural belting of the waist, Schiaparelli's evening 
jacket with embroidery by Cocteau (1937; p, 100) benefits 
from the description of its waist by the hand that holds the 
cloth, a seemingly natural belt for closing the waist; Francois 
The most voluptuous symbol of Surrealism was lips. From Lesage's Hand Belt (1986; p. 101) provides a similar effect; 
riaeir first appearance in the December 1929 Second Surreal- and Marc Jacobs's Trompe TOeil Beaded Dress (1986; p. 91), 
ist Manifesto (p. 84) through their long picaresque adventure with hands at the waist, is an homage to Schiaparelli. The 
in the activities of Man Ray, Schiaparelli, Charles James, and perambulating hand thus fulfills a function and performs an 
Yves Saint Laurent — their contrived dissociation from the actwereadily associate with its normal utility even while it is 
igure in the first instance and their placement on a field, re- sufficiently removed from the body to affirm its indepen- 
semWing a device of ornament in the last — ^they were both dence and to declare its Surrealist volition, 
decorative and descriptive. Ironically, Surrealism began with 

the spoor and only later moved to the hps. The 1929 lips were Surrealist feet likewise reveal themselves independently and 
Hpstick traces, signs of the impress of lips, lingering but not mperanently. They appear as the interior trace on the exte- 
entirely palpable shadows of what had existed. The lips of rior and a reminder of the corporeaUty that is Surreahsm's 
Surrealism become more real even as they became increas- foothold. Michel Foucault considers the shoes in The Red 
ingly decorative. Their revisions and reinterpretations— even Motie/ (1935 ; p. 96) by Rene Magritte as "resemblance" and 
to the citation of different models for the lips themselves (in- "affirmation" in their mutual presence. They travel through 
eluding Kiki of Montparnasse as one source)— took the form Surrealist form and transmutation, from painting to book 
of the Lip Sofa (p. 86) designed by Dali an^ acquired by cover to window display, and back to shoes. The verisimili- 
SchiaparelH for display in her Place Vendome boutique; an- tude of Pierre Cardin's men's shoes (1986; p. 97) may be 
other lip (alternatively identified as a butterfly) sofa by James lacking in the models by Anne-Marie Beretta and Manolo 
(p. 147), and the surface decoration of lips on works by Saint Blahnik (both 1982; p. 104), but their debt to Magritte is as 
Laurent (p. 86) and Hubert de Givenchy (p. 99), Perhaps the real. The painting of apparel came first, but fashion followed 
prime embodiment was Man Ray's Observatory Time — The in art's footsteps. 
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The Surrealist object was essentially an exercise in displace- 
ment. Like the bottlerack Marcel Duchamp bought at a Paris 
bazaar in 1914 and inscribed, the Surrealist object became 
art as a function of its dysfunction and displacement. Altered 
by its removal from its conventional milieu, causing disrup- 
tions in role, association, and even scale, it shifted identity 
through its new designation as Surrealist object. Thereafter, 
it would offer a contradiction between the accustomed rec- 
ognition and its new definition in art. In the painting Dream- 
ing' s Key (1930; opposite) by Magritte, displacement 
similarly plays on the discrepancy between our customary 
apprehension of an object and its revised context. And in 
fashion, a hand bag that appears to be a fan or clock can be 
equally startling (p. 122). Knowledge is placed in jeopardy as 
the unconscious offers interpretations for objects seen. 

The hats of Surrealist fashion have offered some of the 
most bizarre examples of displacement. Lobsters, pastries, 
and mutton chops have disported themselves as hats, suggest- 
ing the heady folly of the Surrealist enterprise. Whereas most 
items of dress afford only limited opportunity for the display 
of seemingly autonomous objects, the hat at the crest of the 
living figure offers a perfect field. Moreover, the Surrealists 
joined masqueraders and low comedians in perceiving the 
antic potential of the silly hat. In its conventional association 
with ceremony, propriety, and rank, the hat plays a symbolic 
role. The object replacing the hat or the hat resembling an ob- 
ject thus plays a symbolic role as well, even in the game of di- 
minishing the propriety of the figure. When a miniature chair 
is placed on the head (as Karl Lagerfeld so elegantly did, see 
p. 123), one plays not only with the conventions of furniture 
but also with the humorous dislocation of the entire process 
of sitting. 

Elsa Schiaparelli's Shoe Hat (p. Ill), a classic of the genre, 
brings the foot to the head with the contortionism that de- 
lighted the Surrealists. Proposed by Salvador Dali in a 
sketch and confirmed by Schiaparelli's own drawing (both 
1937; pp. 110-11), the Shoe Hat has its antecedents in Sur- 
realist play. During a 1932 visit to Port LUgat, Dali was pho- 
tographed next to a Surrealist object of obscure meaning 
and seemingly provisional fabrication (p. 110); he was al- 
ready playing with the placement and purpose of the stray- 
ing shoe, for it served as both hat and epaulette for the artist. 
Eventually Gala Dali was photographed wearing the Dali- 
Schiaparelli Shoe Hat, by which time the reversal was not 
only from bottom to top but also from husband to wife: 
who wears the shoe in a given photograph? The comic irony 
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with which Dali and Schiaparelli perceived the hat has been 
pursued by many designers. In the 1980s, Kirsten Wood- 
ward and Stephen Jones perched hats as daffy as a tihed 
ewer and spiUing French fries on the head (pp. 117, 125), 
Hatmakers have also taken hcense with the conventional 
materials of hatmaking. Beginning with feathers, they might 
investigate the special possibilities Surrealism allowed for 
the noncontextual displacement of the object and its role as 
an amusement in complement to its being an aesthetic argu- 
ment. Thus, the feather hat readily becomes a chicken hat — 
a perched bird — now risible yet beautiful in its transforma- 
tion into the mere barnyard chicken. Schiaparelli had con- 
ceived of such organic millinery in 1937 (p. 113)j and Bill 
Cunningham did the same in the 1950s (p. 125). The 
swathing of the hat around the head and the word "head" 
became the field for a suite of heads of lettuce, cabbage, and 
sundry other greens offered as hats (p, 124). That the dis- 
placement is offered in language and meaning as well as in 
an ironic view of objects certifies the literary and Surrealist 
cast of these fashion heads. The expressive anti-utility of the 
redefined object serves fashion as a powerful force, just as it 
did the art of the twentieth century. But if the Surrealist am- 
bition to marvel at the mundane is to be attained, perhaps 
art is not necessarily its sole medium; rather, the displace- 
ment that fashion allows in being both mundane and in af- 
fording opportunities to be visually and intellectually 
marvelous is equally important. 

The inventive hats of SurreaUsm top the list of displacements, 
but other possibilities exist as well. One article of clothing 
may be substituted for another. Karl Lagerfeld cinches the 
waist with gloves, a variation on the concept of the separable 
hand. John Galliano invents the jacket to become pants, and 
Jean-Charles de Castelbajac animates the skirt as a shirt, 
again displacing our sense of top and bottom. Historical and 
usually invisible clothing was made apparent when the cor- 
set, reminder of an earlier era, was employed as a bracelet by 
Paul Flato (1939), as a hat by Lagerfeld (1985-86), and as a 
dress by Jean- Paul Gaul tier (1986; other versions as early as 
1982: pp. 115—17). These displacements within the fashion 
context are perhaps even more effective because the ''ob- 
jects" persist as apparel but alter their specific role or place 
within the assembly of apparel items. The inebriated party- 
goer may wear a lampshade on his head, but it is not neces- 
sarily a viable hat; the Surrealist wearer with a shoe on her or 
his head may be more in toxica tingly provocative. Signifi- 
cantly, the item of Surrealist apparel must offer some degree 
of authenticity. The Schiaparelli Mutton Chop Hat (c. 1937; 
p. 108) is a millinery fiction, but in order to be fully accept- 
able it has a white patent-leather frill on the end of the chop 
as if offered in proper restaurant service. The Pastry Hats 
(p. 123) designed by Karl Lagerfeld are sufficiently detailed 
to seem deficious and not merely allusive; they look delecta- 
ble not deceitful. Andre Breton once expressed his admira- 
tion for Duchamp's disdain of all thesis. It is the same device 
that Surrealist disorientation of fashion provided: a license to 
redesign all existing fashion objects and objects external to 
the figure. The floating, somnambulant world of Surrealist 
figures allowed for the misalliance of familiar objects and the 
reevaluation of all objects, especially those which obtained 
on the body as fashion. 

A hat posing as a chair offers the possibility of transference 



between furniture and apparel, but the prime example of this 
crossover is the fusion of body as a bureau, of pockets as 
drawers, and of the vestment as furniture. In its most sinister 
example, the adornment of a dress could be, with deadly wit, 
the handle of a casket, as in Francois Lesage's embroidery (c. 
1950; p. 133); but fashion also practiced a slightly less ma- 
cabre interpretation of the furniture and apparel continuum 
as well. DaU's concept of the City of Drawers, or the penetra- 
tion of drawers into the body (a "chest of drawers") was rep- 
resented not only in his sculpture Venus de Milo with 
Drawers but also in his pencil drawing Study for Anthropo- 
morphic Cabinet (both 1936; p. 120), A talismanic image for 
Dali, the woman as the place of drawers conflated two 
themes of the artist: woman-as -object and the erotic penetra- 
tion of the figure. Dali's eroticism and the vanity of the sub- 
ject were transformed in Schiaparelli's Desk Suit (1936; 
pp, 118—19). The artistic convention remains the same, but 
certain stylistic aspects suggest an altered interpretation. In- 
deed, the woman who wears the suit of drawers has become 
conventionahzed, in that Schiaparelli places this Surrealist 
invention on a conservative suit, thus promoting its associa- 
tion with furniture and displacing the naked eroticism of- 
fered by Dali. More discreet, the Schiaparelli suit offers an 
uncertain illusionism in that some of the drawers bear the 
function of pockets and others appear only to simulate the 
furniture* The designer's fascination with novelty and her 
choice of utilitarian objects for buttons achieves prominence 
here, as the drawer pulls and buttons are one and the same. 
Photographed by Cecil Beaton in a barren landscape sugges- 
tive of a Dali painting, the image by a Surrealist artist is mod- 
ified by a designer and then rendered in a Surrealist mode by 
its photographer. By this move in and out of explicit Surreal- 
ism, the suit holds us in its thrall, even as it seeks some degree 
of conventional acceptance. The wilder invention is the 
fiainted-Silk Drawer Dress (1984; p. 121) created at the Paris 
school of fashion Studio Bergot; with its pockets and protu- 
l>erances overflowing with jewelry, it returns to the eroticism 
md flamboyance of Dalies original image. 

Just as Dali's invention of the woman with drawers had im- 
plicated the Venus de Milo, so has much SurreaUst invention 
come from the reinterpretation of classical beauty, endowing 
mat convention with the convulsiveness and dreamlike qual- 
ity' that Surrealism considered appropriate to the artistic 
state. Classical forms underwent multiple transformations in 
the Surrealist imagination, and even classical architecture 
was appropriated by Surrealist designers — in theater and 
film, as has been demonstrated, as well as in fashion. The 
canon of classical forms in architecture, most especially the 
column, was incorporated into all aspects of design. It is said 
diat Schiaparelli called upon the classical column when cre- 
ating evening masks for galas, using them as the vertical ele- 
ments by which the masks could be held before the eyes. 
Whole figures were incorporated into classical architecture, 
whether by de Chirico in his inventions for the 1929 Ballets 
Russes production of Le Bal (p. 130), where they became liv- 
ing forms not merely of the column but of the classical tem- 
ple — ^yet with modern intimations in the t^rick fabrication of 
the lower legs and arms — or more recently by Adelle Lutz for 
David Byrne's film True Stories (1986), in which figures also 
emerge from classical architecture as well as from contempo- 
rary brick face (p. 128). Both Man Ray and Hans Bellmer im- 
posed brick face in Surrealist painting, the former in' his 
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Imaginary Portrait ofD, A. E de Sade, II (1940) and the lat- 
ter in his Child and Seeing Hands (1950; both p. 132). By this 
literal animation of architecture and the past, the figure be- 
comes architecture in the most arresting way and the flexibil- 
ity of the figure becomes a construction on the apparent 
solidity of architecture. Ionic column and Galle lamp, which 
seemingly have weight and fixity of place, are given license by 
the designs of Lutz (p. 129) and Dominique Lacoustille (p. 
127) to come to Hfe, as in an animated cartoon. 



As clothing offers the illusion of intractable forms made of 
hard materials and photography and film allow for momen- 
tary uncertainty when confronted by living beauty and sculp- 
ture of the classical past, so the figures in the pristine plains 
of Dali's Three Young Surrealist Women Holding in Their 
Arms the Skins of an Orchestra (1936; p. 135) appear to offer 
some uncertain transition between life and immortality. 

In 1937, DaH and Schiaparelli collaborated on what has 
come to be known as the Tear-Illusion Dress. It featured a 
cape in which the tears were real and a dress on which the 
tears were fictive, playing with the integrity of material in 
much the same way as de Chirico had played with the ele- 
ments of classical architecture. "Beauty will be convulsive or 
it will not be," said Andre Breton. To offer the dress with 
tears is to recreate the convulsive horror of the first apprehen- 
sion of beauty. The modernist assumption of rejection can be 
a premise for fashion as much as any other artistic expres- 
sion. In this instance, the dialogue between cape and dress 
makes that friction between the perceived and the cognitive 
ineluctable. If in the lassitude of some fashion the dress were 
eventually to dissolve into mere decoration, it could not do so 
in the presence of its cape, for the two styles support the plau- 
sibility of one another. Thus, we must perceive the real tears 
as much as we must acknowledge their illusion on the dress. 
Further, the mysticism of penetrating without tearing asun- 
der becomes more viable when it is acc(^panied by the phys- 
ical manifestation of the dress without rupture. Dress 
thereby becomes, as it does in assuming the attributes of fur- 
niture, architecture, and sculpture, a resembhng and referen- 
tial art form, not simply a matter of apparel, but a possibihty 
1 14 for art and its affinities. 
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Surrealism navigated strange waters. It was an art of the 
depths, not only of psychological and intellectual immersion 
but also of the actual depths of marine and aquatic life. Si- 
rens, fish, and shells entered the worlds of Surrealism and 
fashion^ In a plate from Max Ernst's collage-novel Une 
Semaine de Bonte (1933-34; opposite), shell and head 
converge in a Surrealist personification of water. One of Cha- 
nel's rare Surreafist-inspired designs is a white-grosgrain hat 
in the form of a shell (1938; p. 157), on which a Surrealist Ve- 
(3 jnus could have been borne up. In the 1930s Surrealist beauty 
was at its convulsive peak as it plunged into or emerged from 
water and allowed earthly beauty to commingle with the 
beauty of the sea. Stylistic extensions of the fish from the title 
page of La Revolution Surrealiste of December 1, 1924 
(p. 140) proUferated. The fish inscribed "SurreaHsm" would 
swim through decades of imagery. 

^ A strategically placed lobster became an important part 
of an evening dress designed by Elsa Schiaparelli in collabo- 
ration with Salvador DaU in 1937 (p. 146). Represented in 
Harper's Bazaar as la robe homarde, the lobster dress par- 
1 <^ took of many SurreaHst motifs of the period. The lobster's 
prehistoric appearance in contrast with its rather refined as- 
sociation with food — as well as its metamorphosis in color 
as it goes from sea to table — made it an eminently suitable 
symbol. Indeed, the Neptune theme had caught the imagi- 
nation of the Surrealists and their patrons, inspiring a mas- 
querade at the villa of the Comte de Noailles in 1929 (p. 142) 
and the costume worn by the Comtesse de Noailles at a ball 
the following year (p. 155). The lobster, however, was the pre- 
ferred symbol for Dali. Perhaps drawn to the claws, prehen- 
sile pincers, feelers, and hard carapace for their resemblance 
to certain insects, which recurred in his paintings, he may 
have found that it is the lobster as exemplar of human primi- 
tivism that held the greatest attraction. Moreover, the history 
of the lobster submerges us in aqueous ancestral origins, al- 
lowing us to realize a history of development that is not lim- 
ited to terrestrial fife. 

(Vor Dali, the lobster could be associated with both the in- 
strument of the telephone and the instrumentality of the fig 
leaf, the former affiliating the lobster with mouth and ear, 
the latter with genitalia. The lobster is at once armored and 
naked. Dali's lobster telephone (1936; p. 145) coyly made 
the receiver of the telephone (with the mouth and ear com- 
bination new in the 1930s) into a point of erogenous and 
amusing contact. Hand, mouth, and ear were all implicated 
in the use of the new telephone; Dali understood their nexus 
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to be as absurd as it was utilitarian. The lobster might also 
crawl on a Dali head, but most frequently Dali associated the 
lobster with covering female pudenda, where its role was both 
menacing and modest. A series of photographs by George 
Piatt Lynes of D^li in the company of a female model with a 
lobster testify to the discomfort of this imagery (c. 1939; 
p. 144). Moreover, Dali's 1939 water ballet The Dream of Ye- ■ 
nus, designed for a pavilion at the New York World's Fair, 
combined the body and seafood in erotic and unsettling jux- 
tapositions. Dali placed a lobster over the body of a live 
model, encircled another with an eel, and made seafood a 
necklace and an offering placed in the hands of still another 
figure. Other Surrealist festivities associated the body with 
food, but seldom with the clarity of Dali's particular obses- 
sion with the lobster. (^V^ ' 

Thus, as Guillaume Apollinaife had taken a lobster out 
for a walk on a leash in Paris,\so Dali and Schiaparelli took a 
lobster to the evening dress, making of the Surrealist image 
something even more elegant and bizarre. The dress places 
the lobster on a white field flecked with parsley. It is the red 
lobster,\the comestible — not the green-brown underwater 
live IcfB^ter — ^but its reference to the deep is present nonethe- 
less. The dress serves as counterpart to the model in the 
George Piatt Lynes photographs, for the lobster is covering 
the genitals in its central position on the front of the dress. 
Unseemly as dressmaking and conventional behavior, the 
dress is perhaps even more outrageous and inappropriate 
than it might at first seem. It alludes to the woman's nudity 
beneath her clothing and provides a Surrealist sign of sex or- 
gans. Dali's inspiration was as wicked as it was winsome and 
the resulting dress is both a delight and an affront. American 
designer Charles James created a lobster in dress form 
(p. 147) that paid decorous homage to Schiaparelli. \ 
^^^The Surrealist vision of marine life has been sustained in 
^ contemporary fashion by Cinzia Ruggieri's Dress with Oc- 
topus (1984; pp. 148-49) and Adam Kurtzman's Manta 
Hat (1986; p. 148). More sophisticated is the vision of Yves 
Saint Laurent. The imbrication of fish scales in his richly se- 
quined Sardine Dres^l983; p. 149) gives the mermaid new 
life as a slinky siren. Rene Magritte's Song of Love (c. 1950- 
51 ; p. 143) transfers a human emotion to fish by means of two 
strange hybrids in which the attributes of human and fish are 
completely confused. Fish torsoes meet human legs, as if 
floundering in a sea of love. The braided cone of Christian 
Lacroix's Shell Hat (1984-85; p. 156) is both the twisting of 
cloth and the outUne of sea shell, ' 

Andre Breton had called the automatic pieces he published 
in the First Surrealist Manifesto (1924) poisson soluble 
(soluble fish). Primitivizing, unspeaking, mysterious, and 
evocative, the undersea world held its Surrealist fascination. 

i 

Of all the sites of the natural world that were favored by the 
Surreahsts, the most mysterious was the forest. With rare 
exception urban and sophisticated, the Surrealists would 
seldom have found themselves in anything more dense than a 
grove, but they depicted the forest as a place of fantasy and 
adventure, alluding, perhaps, to the primeval forest of the 
Symbolists. To be sure, an altered reality would seem to have 
transformed the woods of Magritte's Discovery (c. 1928; 
p. 160) and Ernst's portrait of Caresse Crosby (1932; 
p. 161), but Paul Delvaux's Birth of the Day (1937; p. 161) 
tames nature and brings its trees and glades to a picturesque 



and poetic form. In an animistic view, it was possible to see 
the tree as achieving the form of woman and its natural 
beauty cast in the female role. Natural and nurturing, the 
tree- woman serves as a tranquil earth-mother in her leafy 
beauty. What art imagined, fashion also depicts in Vivienne 
Westwood's Tree Coat (1986; p. 150) and Cinzia Ruggieri's 
Weeds Dress (1983; p. ISO). What fashion evokes, photog- 
raphy saw in the transmutations of figure and environment, 
the tree and woman becoming as one in Maurice Tabard's 
The Walking Tree (1947; p. 159). Living pillars of vegeta- 
tion become the option of fashion photography in Michael 
Roberts's depiction of Manolo Blahnik's Leaf Shoes (1985; 
p. 163). 

If it was only the fantasy of nature that was compelling to 
the Surrealists and not nature itself, the forest provided a 
perfect exemplar. Not only its sinister darkness and uncer- 
tainty could be suggested, but also its leafy fertility. The pre- 
lapsarian nudity that Delvaux associated with the tree could 
make of all dress the counterpart to the foliage — fig leaf 
leafage. 

The woman as an expression of ideal beauty is associated as 
well with the flower. When feminine beauty is presented as 
the natural beauty of the flower, the woman becomes the ra- 
diant form of a Christian Lacroix Rose Hat (1986; p. 172), a 
Thierry Mugler Begonia Dress (1981-82; p. 170), or a Cris- 
tobal Balenciaga Chou cape (1967; p. 179), as if in natural 
reversion to beautiful form. While the swirling and fertile 
forms of nature have always been seen in relation to ideal fe- 
male beauty, the concept was especially attractive to the Sur- 
realist desire for analogues, understandings that might arise 
from dreams, representations of feminine beauty that are 
antirational, and the ever-present need to affiliate the natu- 
ral with the beautiful. While many of the Surrealists were 
misogynists and clinically descriptive of women, nature 
nevertheless offered the sublime paradigm of woman in 
flowen /^^^x 

i/Xhe butterfly was the Surrealist symbol of metamorphosis 
Its transformation from the terrestrial to the transcendent 
paradoxically coupled with more sinister possibilities, as in 
Ernst's And the Butterflies Begin to Sing (1929; p. 180), 
where the memento mori signals the insect's demise. In fash- 
ion, the butterfly likewise assumed a Hfe more symbolic than 
that of merely decorative usage or pattern, its erupting 
three-dimensionally from the surface of Schiaparelli gar- 
ments giving testimony to its new role. The design brought 
the butterfly to almost every part of the body, including but- 
terfly gloves, soaring butterflies on a hat, and an echelon of 
butterfly buttons on a suit jacket (p. 171). Their obstinate 
three -dimensionality gives them flight, but also the role of a 
semi-autonomous sculpture within the article of clothing* 
The light or alighting perch of the butterfly on the garment 
assures the sculptural integrity of the butterfly as an object, a 
form rather than just a design. 

Among such transformations, one of the most plausible 
and elegant was the equation of woma^ and bird, the feath- 
ers of hat and/or dress, the lightness of flight, and even the 
presence of bird cages corroborating the possibilities of the 
bird as metaphor for the woman of beauty. 
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For Elsa Schiaparelli, it was more passion than fashion. The 
energy, "moment," and inspiration of her work were more im- 
portant than a line or the development of a style. Her clothing 
is an expression of desire, not merely of design. Although 
Schiaparelli maintained her own business over a quarter of 
a century, she is preeminently remembered for a first trompe 
I'oeil gesture of 1928 — a sweater — and for her bravura work of 
the late 1930s. What lies between these breathtakingly bold, 
brilliant achievements are lesser efforts and a terrain of intriguing 
yet uninspired clothes. But when Schiaparelli was good, she was 
sensational. 

In some measure, Schiaparelli acknowledged the momen- 
tary and inspired nature of her creation when she discussed 
design in her autobiography Shocking Life: 
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Dress designing ... is to me not a profession but an art. I found 
it was a most difficult and unsatisfying art, because as soon as 

the dress is born it has already become a thing of the past 

A dress has no life of its own unless it is worn, and as soon as 
this happens another personality takes over from you and 
animates it, or tries to, glorifies it or destroys it, or makes it into 
a song of beauty. More often it becomes an indifferent object, 
or even a pitiful caricature of what you wanted it to be — a 
dream, an expression. 

Conversant with mysticism as much as with the atelier, 
Schiaparelli ascribed near-magical inspiration to the creation 
of clothing. Born in Rome of aristocratic parents in 1890, she 
knew the world of the spirit and perceived the post-sacred era 
largely in terms of mystical cause and magical effects. In 1914 
she married William de Wendt de Kerlor, a theosophist; 
smitten and "spellbound," she had heard him lecture in 
London on "the powers of the soul over the body, of magic and 
eternal youth." Shocking Life is told as if she were in an out-of- 
body trance, observing her lifetime at a spiritualized remove 
and presenting her story with moralizing (and memorializing) 
tales. In accounts of her work, there is a suggestion of recurring 
exhilarations and enthusiasms about new ideas in design, but 
not of an evolving concept for her clothes. By this disposition 
and by its design consequences, she was ever the artistic 
designer, seizing at ideas, grasping many with a quickness of 
gesture; but she was not the refined designer, cogitating and 
coaxing a style from a garment. Instead, verve, vivacity, and the 
supreme instantaneous moment operated for Schiaparelli — 
always an elation, never a dilation. Her self-conscious equation i^j 



of the designer's objective with that of the artist is at the heart of 
her work. She believed that the garment was the place for 
artistic expression rather than the medium for the couturier's 
craft. To be s^ure, she employed some of the world's finest 
craftspersons — ^such as the splendid embroiderers of the House 
of Lesage — ^but she herself was never a crafts woman. 

What is important about Schiaparelli is that she dared and 
dreamed, allowing clothing created out of pure, unmitigated^ 
almost divine inspiration to become a choice for twentieth- 
century dress. Her influence today is widely felt in the witty, 
imaginative work of Karl Lagerfeld, the fabulous folies of 
Christian Lacroix, and the chicly clever masterpieces of Yves 
Saint Laurent* 

Schiaparelli's inspired moments had a tinge of perversity 
Her festive 1938 collections, the Pagan, Harlequin, and 
especially the Circus collection, seem to the fashion historian a 
testament to the perverse. As Europe headed toward war, 
Schiaparelli went to the circus, an adventure filled with beauty 
but also with naughty insouciance to the sober world outside a 
circus tent- The Circus collection — prime examples from it 
were shown in the exhibition Moments de Mode (1986), which 
inaugurated the Musee des Arts de la Mode in Paris — ^included 
fitted jackets, a backward suit (p. 208), a suit appfiqued with 
diagonal stripes of fur, '*tent" veils, prints of balloons and 
clowns, and embroidered boleros with sequences of acrobats, 
posing elephants, and prancing horses. Summer 1938 would 
seem a strange season for such frolic, but SchiaparelH's 
inspiration knew no season nor world-clock. She was at her 
most inspired in that year, owing to her association, perhaps, 
with many artists, decorators, and illustrators, including 
Christian Berard, Jean-Michel Frank, Salvador DaH, Jean 
Cocteau (pp. 202, 204, 205), and Etienne de Beaumont. Such 
relationships were clearly stimulating to Schiaparelli, but they 
were equally important for the artists themselves. Etienne de 
Beaumont worked with Schiaparelli on jewelry in 1938; when 
he later designed the costumes for the Circus Polka (1942), 
George Balanchine's choreography for the performing 
elephants of the Ringling Brothers Circus in New York's 
Madison Square Garden, he must have reahzed how farsighted 
SchiapareUi's inventions in 1938 had been. At her most 
irrepressible at a time when Nazi rallies were supplanting 
circuses, Schiaparelli fulfilled a destiny without time. For her as 
for many great visual artists and writers, anything even 
glimpsed as possible became an aesthetic necessity; the idea 
must be seized, and it must be realized as soon as it is perceived. 
Picasso, reviewing his early Cubist work, remarked in 1923: 
"To search means nothing in painting. To find is the thing." 
This avowal of artistic discovery could also describe 
Schiaparelli's special genius. 
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SchiapareUi's first design combined inspiration and 
improvisation with little likelihood of realization, despite her 
headstrong determination to do w^hat she thought she might do. 
It v^as a trompe Toeil SMreater created from a quick sketch; a 
black- wool model, it had a simulation of a white butterfly bow 
at the neck. Schiaparelli was apparently as startled as anyone 
else by the immediate success of the sweater and had no 
resource at hand for producing the popular garment herself. 
She recruited a group of Armenian women to knit according to 
her design. On receiving demands for a knitted skirt to go along 
with it, Schiaparelli reportedly accepted orders for a product 
she could not conceive of making and recruited many more 



Armenian women, filling orders in a frenzy. For the skirts, she 
claims to have bought "good and cheap material in the bargain 
counter'* at the Galeries Lafayette in Paris. In an mdustry of 
legends, this tale is especially noteworthy. A novice without 
design experience, not even able to secure materials at 
wholesale, Schiaparelli was immediately catapulted to fashion 
attention. With the promotion of the writer Anita Loos and 
others, the trompe Toeil sweater became an international hit. 
In her description of the sweater, the designer feigned 
indifference to its meaning: "It was the time when abstract 
Dadaism and Futurism were the talk of the world, the time 
when chairs looked Hke tables, and tables like footstools, when 
it was not done to ask what a paindng represented or what a 
poem meant" But this account is somewhat ingenuous, for 
although Schiaparelli was not yet part of the circle of artists and 
writers in Paris, she was aware of the powerful forces of 
vanguard art at the time. Her willful illusionism was not 
without precedent for fashion, and m 1928 it succeeded as a 
perfect gesture of art, artifice, and apparel Variations on the 
idea followed, and illusionism lurked behind many of 
SchiapareUi's designs. Nevertheless the trompe I'oeil sweater 
was a one-time thrill, an invention, a fad. We all know, said 
Corneille, how the French love novelty. Schiap's sweater was as 
much a novelty as Duchamp's bottlerack, a readymade lesson 
in art, a specific moment in history. 

The business Schiaparelli founded on the rue de la Paix in 
Paris flourished in sportswear, tailored clothing, and evening 
wear. The early 1930s represented a consoHdation of tech- 
niques for Schiaparelli, as she increasingly brought together 
expert craftsmen for the couture. The coalescence of a skilled 
atelier meant a finished garment and excellent construction fol- 
lowing from Schiaparelli's talents as an inventor. The designer 
kept some edge to the creation by her particular interest in 
unusual materials. She was indefatigable in finding new fabrics 
for fashion, especially manmade fibers that announced their 
difference from the accustomed natural stuffs. She chose a 
cellophanelike fabric simulating glass, which played with 
illusions of transparency and the hard rendered soft and defied 
all conventional notions about the properties of material. The 
House of Colcombet in Lyons created to SchiaparelU's 
specifications a newspaper-clippmg fabric (printed with news 
stories about the designer) setting up a friaion between the 
expectation of paper and ink and the reality of the softness of 
fabric. These inventions were complemented by a range of 
accessories made in accordance with Schiaparelli's whims and 
incredible inventions. Lucite illusions in costume jewelry and 
buttons; hand bags as bird cages (in 1936); ceramic vegetables 
and even aspirins as necklaces (the latter designed in 
collaboration with Surrealist poet Louis Aragon) were in 
Schiaparelli's vast repertory of accessories, many of which had 
more to do with making a statement than with being worn on 
city streets. Nonetheless, throughout the 1930s Schiaparelli 
gathered an affluent, adventurous cfientele that bought with a 
recklessness almost as free as the designer's imagination. In 
that decade Paris was the site of the great SurreaUst balls, which, 
in their mixture of masquerade with coumre elegance, provided 
the perfect context for Schiaparelli's innovations and illusions. 
If fancy-dress Surrealism was not enough to stimulate 
SchiaparelU's imagination, the Surrealism of life in 1930s Paris 
would have affirmed her ambition to let the synthetic stand for 
the natural and the bizarre take the place of the expected. 
Furthermore, Schiaparelli was as ready to accept the real as 





she was to embrace the artificial. Her zealous use of the zipper, 
newly invented in 1936, was efficient and technological, but at 
the same time wondrously imaginative and innovative^ as she 
incorporated the fastening into her design of a garment. Her 
artist confreres would readily play with the same idea, 
salaciously unzipping figures to see the naked body beneath, as 
if by aperture into flesh. A simple wool dress with a zipper in a 
contrasting color may not have been Surrealism at its most 
sublime, but it was noveltj^ at its newest and invention at its 
most impudent. Schiaparelli's inventive promptings neither 
began nor ended with clothes and accessories. In 1934, she 
opened a London shop on Upper Grosvenor Street, where her 
displays were famous for their Surrealist tricks. Her Paris 
quarters on the Place Vendome, which opened in 1936, became 
the place for Dali's shocking-pink bear (with drawers in the 
torso) perched on his Mae West Lip Sofa (p. 86). According to 
historian CaroUne Milbank in Couture, the Paris shop's 
"window displays were likewise outre, something to see on the 
way to and from the Hotel Ritz, which was nearby." Today the 
Schiaparelli boutique, still in close proximity to the Ritz, seems 
tame in comparison to the hotel's own guests, who would outshine 
anything Schiaparelli could have dreamed of; but Paris in the 
1930s was quite different. SchiaparelH's international 
reputation for high-style hi-jinks contrasted with the more 
understated clientele of the Ritz, Mrs. Reginald (Daisy) 
Fellowes, Millicent Rogers, and Lady Elsie Mendl were among 
her clients. She dressed movie stars both on- and off-screen. 

Schiaparelli 's great fashion frenzy with Mae West has 
become as legendary as the star herself, but the designer's 
account of the episode in her autobiography is unchar- 
acteristically austere, offering this diffident and clinical 
description: "Mae West came to Paris. She was stretched out on 
the operating table of my workroom, and measured and 
probed with care and curiosity." The moment, in 1937, had its 
intensity, given Mae West's popularity in America and Europe 
at the time and given Schiaparelli's inventive desires regarding 
the hourglass silhouette — but also because of that encounter 
on a disseaing table. The Surrealist artist Leonor Fini created 
an hourglass-shaped bottle, based on the Mae West silhouette, 
for the new fragrance SchiapareUi dubbed "Shocking" in her 
predilection for names starting with ''S" and her sensitivity to 
the effect of her work on some people. While SchiapareUi had 
been involved with licensing as early as 1934, perfume became 
an important foundation of her business thereafter (pp. 198, 
200, 203), But her "shocking" clothing seldom offended in the 
1930s. As SchiapareUi herself wrote of the 1938 collections in 
their independent, artistic themes: "The typical tempo of the 
time was marked by great enthusiasm. There was no criticism 
of 'Who can wear it?' As an amazing fact, Schiap did not lose a 
single one of her wealthy conservative old-fashioned clients but 
got a lot of new ones." 

Although Schiaparelli had been shocking her clients for 
nearly a decade, the 1937—38 season was her moment to startle 
the world. She returned to trompe Poeil with an invention so 
complete the body seemed to be embraced by another; her 1937 
Jean Coaeau jacket (p. 100) incorporated head and hair that 
seemed to lean across the body of the wearer. With the 
inspiration of Dali, Schiaparelli created the remarkable lobster 
dress of 1937 (p. 146), a splendid giant lobster in an organdy 
field with parsley sprigs. Dali's lobster fully involved 
Schiaparelli in the Surrealist vocabulary of forms, offering the 
crustacean as aesthetic and animal surrogate of female 205 



sexuality. Schiaparelli offered the most discreet form of Dali's 
pixilated musings about the lobster and the woman and one of 
the most elegant servings of seafood ever made in dress form. 
Dali also designed the textile for Schiaparelli's tear dress (pp. 
136-37) with the illusion of its having been torn repeatedly. 
For the master of slit eyeball, soft clock, and stained underwear, 
a tattered and torn dress seemed only mildly radical, but for the 
couture it was an insane and wild premise. Since then perhaps 
only Rei Kawakubo (p. 136) has matched the gesture in sheer 
and tearing eccentricity and audacity. In fact, it was 
Schiaparelli's 1937-38 association with artists that gave her 
special boldness, as if ideas were being generated by the artists 
and Schiaparelli became the namral creator of dresses in 
collaboration with their ideas. Butterflies flew into Schiap- 
arelli's already vast zoo with artistic abandon because of her 
association with Surrealist artists, for whom the butterfly was 
the symbol of feminine beauty and of Surrealism's promised 
metamorphosis between beast and beauty. 

With Dali, Schiaparelli invented both the Shoe Hat (p. Ill) 
and the Mutton Chop Hat (p. 108). The Shoe Hat's topsy- 
turvy dislocation of purpose was and still is a great joke, but its 
elegance abides as well. Dali had been obsessed with shoes and 
their dislocation for a long time, but it was Schiaparelli who 
guided him to his supreme statement of the footloose pump. 
The hat was a personal favorite for Schiaparelli, who had Gala 
Dali photographed wearing it with a lips-embroidered suit, a 
perfect Surrealist ensemble. The Mutton Chop Hat, along with 
its cutlet-embroidered suit, was another of Dali's Surrealist 
suppers and allowed the couture to examine what its 
associations and its allusions might be. Schiaparelli's gesture 
was quietly subversive and outrageously creative. By the time 
of the three great fantasy collections of 1938, Schiaparelli was 
making clothing as an armature for ideas. Art seemed to be her 
preeminent thought. Her excellent workshops made severe 
structures of clothing, but the pink-and-blue children's world of 
the Circus collection, the lush namralism and country and 
insect life of the Pagan collection, and the frolic (which became 
the name of Schiaparelli's purple lipstick) of the Harlequin 
collection created a last Parisian masquerade. Ideas cascaded 
over forms in the 1938 collections, both in clothing and acces- 
sories: in the Harlequin colleaion, a domino form became a 
hat and pockets became little nest-caches; in the Circus 
collection, the old Surrealist joke attention a la peinture (be- 
ware of fresh paint) is written on a dress; a hen nests coolly on a 
head (p. 113); and a hat becomes a quill pen and an inkwell (p. 
109). 

There can be no doubt that the 1937-38 season, at the 
juncture of art and war, was Schiaparelli's moment. On the 
reopening of the Paris salon after the Second World War, she 
offered examples of artistic clothing, but never with the 
inspired madness and exuberance of this brief efflorescence. A 
designer who was primarily a dressmaker would never have 
followed such an erratic pattern of achievement. No stylist 
would ignite such a flame, however briefly Schiaparelli was 
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different. She was distincrively an artist in the world of couture. 
She believed in inspiration and in the merger and magic of the 
arts together as a source of artistic germination. She managed 
artisans and dressmakers in her atelier, but she was not such a 
person herself. She was not a designer involved in the evolution 
of designs. She was an artist in the mystical tradition of creative 
inspiration and its consequence in art. A visionary, she touched 
clothing with the capacity to be art. Neither dressmaker nor 
designer, Schiaparelli gave clothing the romantic and inventive 
emancipation to become art even more than apparel. 

As Meret Oppenheim had once offered as a Dada-Surrealist 
object her Fur-Lined Tea Cup (1936), so Salvador Dali offered 
his Aphrodisiac Dinner Jacket (1936), as much an object of 
consuming Surrealism as an invention of clothing. The dinner 
jacket with liquor glasses affixed to the surface is the counter- 
part to his creation with Schiaparelli of the Tear Dress and 
Fabric. In both, Dali brings the design and the object to the sur- 
face of the garment as if to determine what is internal and what 
external. As Schiaparelli was the doyenne of Surrealist fashion 
designers, DaU was her male counterpart. He collaborated with 
Schiaparelli in a succession of efforts in which it is difficult to 
determine the exact origin of the idea. In general, though, the 
inventions seem to be Dali's, as they come so resonantly from 
his body of work and from related avenues in Surrealism. The 
connections were manifold, and the artist's wife Gala was 
customarily dressed gratis by SchiapareUi, as she provided a 
perfect absurdist and plausible model for the designer's 
clothing. 

Aside from Dali's specific creations of clothing, however, 
his idiosyncratic version of Surrealism was critical to the 
transmission of Surrealist concepts and themes into fashion. 
He was a dandy. Associating himself with the history of 
dandies, he fashioned his own appearance and assumed 
privilege, taking pleasure in inventing style for himself and for 
others. Dali's role in fashion was not only sanctioned by the 
Surrealist obsession with everyday life, but also with his 
responsibility to lead in style as the dandy-artist. Gala's role in 
fashion was largely derived from this same image — of the artist 
as arbiter of style in all matters. 

The official Surrealists disavowed Dali, but their reasons for 
doing so did not touch upon his role in fashion. Nevertheless 
that role was intimately tied to his projection of an artistic 
temperament and to the part he played as an arbiter of style. It 
was, after all, Dali more than any official leader of SurreaHsm 
who opened up avenues to the fashion publications — requisite 
thoroughfares for Dali as a boulevardier. Breton, avatar of 
Surrealist intellect, had scant interest in Dali, avatar of 
Surrealist style. In faa, Breton repeatedly sought to disavow 
Dali's self-proclamation as a Surrealist. Dali's excesses (chiefly 
in the postwar period) in extravagance and commercialism do 
not vitiate the reasonableness of his fashion enterprises, both 
in conjunction with Schiaparelli and independently, for they 
were the natural expression of a Surrealist dandy. 



SURREALISM AND 



THE WORLD OF 
FASHION 

Surrealism moved decisively into the world of fashion. Appro- 
priating the imagery of fashion and offering it as metaphor, 
Surrealism also shared an interest in the nature of clothing and 
in the specific characteristics of fashion. Feeling the disap- 
proval of the first-generation SurreaUsts, yet emboldened by 
their adventure in reconciling everyday realities v^ith the large 
issues of a revolutionary art, major Surrealist figures entered 
the realms of fashion, fashion advertising, and window display 
in the 1930s and 1940s. The fashion magazine, both in its de- 
sign and in its advertising, became the chief point of dissemi- 
nation for Surrealist style. French, English, and American 
fashion periodicals reflected the art movement through the spe- 
cific invocation of Surrealism or by the adoption of a Surrealist 
style in photography, graphics, and design. 

To be sure, some Surrealists disavowed the worldliness of a 
Surrealism dressed in the mode of fashion, but many partici- 
pated in its adventures. Others sought to separate their "com- 
mercial" work from untainted efforts, but even these 
distinctions could only be vaguely sustained by the late 1930s, 
when the popularity of Surrealist expression in the fashion 
journals reached its peak. No single editor or art director can 
be considered responsible for the attraction of the journals to 
Surrealism, so pervasive was its style among the major fashion 
publications, most especially Vogue and Harper s Bazaar. 
Jean-Michel Frank, Jean Cocteau, Leonor Fini, Cecil Beaton, 
George Hoyningen-Huene, A. M. Cassandre, and Man Ray 
were recruited as unlikely missionaries for the stylistic revolu- 
tion in the unlikeliest of places. That their cause prevailed and 
has continued to sustain itself so completely requires a careful 
NIGUEZ (French, born consideration of the nature of Surrealist style as applied to the 

fashion arts. 
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The first austere, programmatic, and exclusionary expressions 
of Surrealist art were, like those of the first Futurists and other 
artistic reformers, destined to be of short life. What followed 
was a style that was more florid and flexible than that of the 
founders, but not in the manner of a second generation. 
Rather, it was one of accommodation and transformation, al- 
lowing for the expression of such real-world values as the pri- 
mary form rejected. In its rigor, first-generation Surrealist 
thinking all but foreclosed the possibility of strict Surrealism 
passing to subsequent generations. Nevertheless, the immedi- 
ate detente of the followers allowed Surrealism to flaunt its sty- 
listic virtuosity in film, fashion, and the commercial media with 
a bravado akin to the self-confidence of the first-generation, 
manifesto-making Surrealists. Thus, despite its theoretical 217 



premise and severe first definition. Surrealism assured its 
succession into new forms and new ideas. 

But the fundamental ideas of the first generation could be 
respected, as^ for example j in Surrealist film and photography, 
forms litde analyzed or envisioned in their initial phase but cru- 
cial to the development of the Surrealist mythos. One such idea 
was the interpretation of the body. Denied its integrity by 
dream interpretation and other psychological insights cogni- 
tively known to the early Surrealists and frequendy present in 
their work, the interpretation of the body became an abiding 
Surrealist premise, even beyond its first associations with the 
literature of psychology. The partial figure, the dislocation of 
body parts, and the placement of the figure and/or its parts in 
unanticipated settings were adopted for promotional imagery 
and for the new imagery of fashion in the 1930s, The conven- 
tional wisdom that fashion and its products depend upon nov- 
elty for their promotion is insufficient to explain the role 
' assigned to SurreaHsm, for other art movements of the period 
might have been selected for the expression of advertising and 
fashion. The concept of die partial figure could even be attrib- 
uted to Cubism or Futurism if such were the isolated and single 
motive of the new advertising of the 1930s, 

Rather, it was precisely Surrealism's ability to juxtapose the 
real and the unreal that made it a primary form for advertising 
and media expression. Merchandise, in its cr^sest form, could 
be seen; the dream of the consumer product, whether fashion 
or otherwise, could also be envisioned. The simultaneity of an 
optical truth and its dreamed doppelganger could render the 
product enticing. Photography had long sought to portray the 
II 8 fashion object as desirable within the constraints of the cam- 



era's eye. Just as photography was a late, but essential, form of 
Surrealism, so fashion photography found an ideal style in Sur- 
realism. Not only did Surrealist dress provide a perfect play of 
illusions, but even the most ordinary garment could be ren- 
dered magical in the transformations of a Surrealist photo- 
graph. In some measure, the same possibilities obtain for 
Surreahst illustration. 

Surrealism's unattainable dreams, the aestheticization of the 
product, and the transmogrification of the object were evident 
in fashion editorial and advertising imagery of the 1930s and 
1940s, Its commercial matrix lay in the product and advertis- 
ing, but it also had an influence in all editorial areas including 
the covers of such fashion periodicals as Harpers Bazaar 
(United States and England), Vogue, and Flair, the last of these 
being Surrealism's great continuing stronghold among fashion 
pubhcations into the 1950s, Flaifs die-cut covers, allowing a 
reading from exterior into interior, begged for Surrealist inven- 
tion, and the magazine's close association with DaU fostered 
dreams of subhme Surrealist women, flower transformation, 
and splendid plumage. 

But Surrealist invention had a more fundamental effect than 
the simple adornment of pages with butterflies, fluid figures, 
and the phantasms that could be made to surround apparel 
The Surrealist designer would create an entire environment of 
the magazine page, often with a motif unifying text and image. 
Surrealism was unafraid of the word and accustomed, even in 
its earUest forms, to integrating it with the image; the magazine 
page posed no threat but rather provided an opportunity, es- 
pecially as the programmatic nature of early Surreahsm could 
be made to serve the adornments of another generation. Fur- 
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Coova^jiig here aie diree anisis, 
{4iotographer Hoymngen-I^ieiie, the pai^^ 
Leonor Fini (who designed the armoire in die 
background), and die dodiing designer 
Schiaparelli, in a rvvenrieth-centur>- 
Gesamtkunstwerk involving a cross section of 
die arts. In the 1930s, fashion magazines 
particularly encouraged such collaborations 
around themes of Surrealist dress and style. The 
unaccustomed silhouette of the Schiaparelli 
gow^n, offering a busde in the front, seems 
appropriate in a setting filled with artistic 
presences. 

OPPOSITE LEFT 

GEORGE HOYNINGEN-HUENE 

Gown by Alix, 1939 

Photograph 

Published Harper's Bazaar, New York, 
September i, 1939 

In the same campaign of photographs, Eugene 
Berman provides the set for the gown by Alix 
Gres (born 1899). 

ABOVE RIGHT 

EDOUARD BENITO (French, born Spain, 
1892-?) 

Sketch for Gowns by Coco Chanel and Elsa 
SchiapareUi, 1938 

Published Vogue, New York, July 15, 1938 

Arcane but elegant, Benito's setting for dresses 
by Chanel and Schiaparelli is a translation of 
Surrealist landscapes by Dali. 

BELOW RIGHT 

CECIL BEATON (British, 1904-1980) 
Lady in Hat Box, 193 2 
Courtesy Sotheby's, London 



thermore, the artistic license of Surrealism sanctioned the free- 
dom that has come to be a characteristic of fashion 
publications but had not prevailed before. To see the entire 
page as an aesthetic field, disregarding borders associated with 
type, was not only to create a fantasy, but also to permit the 
synthesis of illustration, photography, and type within the aes- 
thetic assembly of the page. Not only were the Surrealists em- 
ployed by the fashion magazines, but advertising and editorial 
materials employed the devices of Surrealism with a starriing 
ardor. Simulations of SurreaHst space, motifs, and even paint- 
ings became — and still are today — frequent devices of fashion 
presentation. The Surrealist graphic moved adroitly from man- 
ifesto to merchandise. 

What was realized in magazines regarding both merchandise 
and art was recognized in window display as ^ell. The Surre- 
alist metaphor of the window as eye would seem to be vitiated 
when it becomes the place of merchandise instead, but its in- 
ventive possibilities were explored by numerous artists and de- 
signers. Although Dali's notorious exploits at New York's 
Bon wit Teller in 1939— when his Night and Day tableaux 
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lo appropriation and fantasy, Cieslewitz attains 
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HOWARD NEVELOW (American) 
Window Display, Delman Shoe Salon, 
New York, 1968 

The Castle in the Pyrenees (page following), by 
Rme Magritte, was a fertile source of 
inspiration for designers. 




were expurgated by the powers-that-be of the store — tested the 
idealism of the display notion, they also exerted a lasting influ- 
ence on the great display artists Tom Lee, Candy Pratts Price, 
and Gene Moore, revealing the importance of Surrealism for 
display design. To realize a world within the window^^ to peer 
m and through reflectively and reflexively, makes of the win- 
dow display a magical mirror of Surrealist intent Like the 
magazine page, its promotion of a product or an idea external 
to the art does not exclude Surrealism or make it implausible; 
rather Surrealism offers the special magic by which the jejune 
is transformed into the extraordinary. Moreover, window dis- 
play specifically needed the Surrealist option of transforming 
scale. The SurreaHst symbol existed without reference to scale; 
thus it enabled the great designers to render the large small and 
the small large without interrupting the credibility of the scene, 
whether artificial or real. As the window had served as a visible 
passage from real to imaginary, so the display window pro- 
vided a like aperture and like option. To break the window it- 
self, as in a state of pique Dali broke the Bonwit Teller 
windows in 193 9, is merely to make manifest Surreahsm at its 
most transparent. 

That Surrealism attained currency in the graphic design of 
fashion magazines in the late 1930s must also be viewed in the 
context of cultural history. Impending^ war and then its pres- 
ence promoted specific fantasies about fashion. At the time 
Surrealism offered a mask that was a kind of protective helmet 
against turbulence. Other styles might offer surcease from war, 
but no other art could provide the imaginative world of fantasy 
that the late 1930s and 1940s required. As Schiaparelli had 



been drawn to Surrealist motifs in 1937 and 1938, coinciding 
with those years when Europe became aware of the inevitabil- 
ity of war, so too the rapid popularization of Surrealism as a 
graphic style may have been prompted by the need to provide 
some fantasied alternative to the bleak prospect of war. As Eu- 
rope fell, SchiapareUi went to the circus; as Fascism flourished, 
Surrealism flowered. 

Amid such grim reaUties, one of the options Surealism offered 
in the fashion magazines was color. The Surrealist palette was 
Dali's gaiest legacy, along with a strong sense of line. Pastel 
washes of color were used in Surrealist illustrations to give a 
shimmer of translucent color; the thin paint of Dafi's canvases 
and of much Surrealist facture translated easily to the maga- 
zine page. Of course, such color was neither a universal nor an 
early trait of the Surrealists but characterized the work of only 
a few of the more decorative painters in the period. To some 
degree, Surreahsm was an evasion for the fashion magazines of 
the 1930s and 1940s, allowing them to provide pretty images 
in the guise and mufti of art. In a brief Hollywood fling at 
about the same time, Surreahsm was likewise a flamboyant 
and colorful art superimposed on the realities of cinema. 

But in all its forms, even with its worldly evasion, Surrealism 
afforded the same friaion between a sinister and a benign vi- 
sion as it had at its first conception. When Fascism and the 
Third Reich supplanted the Surrealist dreams with even more 
potent and powerful horrors, Surrealism did not describe tbe 
nightmare directly but kept faith with its instinct to fibrillate 
the tissues of illusion and reality, 2 



